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Thoughts on Christian Worship, and the usual 
mode of conducting it, in connection with tts 
moral and religious influence. By Isaac 
Rosson. 

It is truly satisfactory to observe that there 
has sprung up, within the last few years, a deep 
and lively interest on behalf of that important 
part of the community, the laboring classes. It 
appears to be more and more felt and acknow- 
ledged, that, as regards our religious appliances, 
there has been something wanting—that, in fact, 
whilst its obligations are increasingly recognized 
by the wealthier portion of society, Religion has 
obtained but little influence, comparatively, over 
the masses. Hence have arisen the efforts re- 
cently made, by means of preaching in the open 
air, and in rooms not usually appropriated to re- 
ligious purposes, to obtain a hearing from those 
who will not enter a regular place of worship— 
efforts that afford cheering indications of in- 
creased vitality in the religious world. 

In order, however, to apply an efficient reme- 
dy it is important to have a clear understanding, 
not only of the various phases, but also, as far 
as practicable, of the causes of the disease. In 
the body politic, this is no easy matter; nor, in- 
deed, is it possible for any one individual, from 
his own observation, to form an adequate idea 
of the varied and multiplied causes which ope- 
rate against the spread of Christian light and 
truth among the people. This can only be ob- 
tained by an accumulation of evidence collected 
from different quarters, and by individuals in 
various circumstances, who, from diversity of 
mental constitution and training, view things in 
different aspects—each being prone to discover 
defects in the direction in which his own atten- 
tion has been particularly turned. 

It is with the view of casting in his mite to- 
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wards this object, not for the purpose of advo- 
cating any particular form, that the writer of the 
following remarks has been induced to invite the 
attention of his fellow professors of the Christian 
name to one very important subject, viz: that of 
Public Worship, and the popular mode of con- 
ducting it. In this attempt he is very conscious 
of his own inability to do justice to what he feels 
to be not only a momentous but a delicate ques- 
tion ; he is well aware, also, that the prejudices 
imbibed from education and from long cherished 
and unquestioning attachment to time-honored 
observances, will naturally tend to close the minds 
of many against the cordial reception of some of 
the sentiments here enunciated. But he has 
enough of confidence in that manly independence 
of thought, and that desire to ascertain the truth, 
which are characteristic of the present, age, to 
induce him to hope for a patient and candid pe- 
rusal. 

While we may thankfully believe that there is 
in the present day, among the various denomina- 
tions of Christians, a large and increasing num- 
ber who are really heart-worshippers, it cannot be 
denied that there is also a large number of an- 
other class, of whom it may be said that “ while 
they profess that they know God, in works they 
deny Him.” Punctual, it may be, in their at- 
tendance on public worship, and abstaining, per- 
haps, from vices which would endanger their 
conventional reputation, if we trace them through 
the lanes of life, we find them as apt to wander 
in by-ways and crooked paths as those who 
make no profession at all. They are as much 
attached to the world and its pursuits, as fond of 
money, as unscrupulous in the mode of obtaining 
it, as ready to take advantage of ignorance or 
weakness, as often in the Gazette, as prone to 
deception and dishonesty. Their standard seems 
no higher—their aim no loftier. In short, there 
is little or no visible evidence that they regard 
themselves as strangers and sojourners here be- 
low, and that they are seeking ‘‘a better country, 
that is, a heavenly.” These, indeed, may be 
said to be but “spots in our feasts of charity,” 
but, alas, they are so numerous and prominent 
that, to a great extent, they hide from the view 
of distant speetators—the multitude who look 
at the aggregate and will not take the trouble to 
discriminate—that which is ‘pure and lovely, 
and of good report ’’—that which is calculated 
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more powerfully than anything else to recom- 


mend Christianity to the acceptance of the peo- 
ple. Many of the more shrewd and obser- 
vant of the working men are very quick to per- 
ceive these inconsistencies, and coupling them 
with the numerous applications for money, for 
tithes, fur church rates, for Easter offerings, for 
baptisms, for marriages, for funerals, for pew 
rents, for organs, &c., they at once come to the 
conclusion’ that religion is a system of human 
invention, framed for the purpose of enabling 
individuals of the classes above them to obtain 
a genteel and comfortable livelihood. The folly 
and rashness of such a conclusion do not alter 
the fact that, whether sincere or not, this is the 
sentiment openly professed by many of our me- 
chanics and artizans, and that it is advanced as 
an excuse for not entering a place of worship. 

Seeing, therefore, that whilst religion is not 
answerable for the unfaithfulness and hypocrisy 
of its professors, we cannot deny the prevalence 
of much superficiality and insincerity amongst 
the various Christian communities, it is worth 
while to consider whether, in the ordinary modes 
and appendages of public worship, there is any- 
thing calculated to foster evils so detrimental to 
the spread of divine truth, and affording, as we 
must admit, too much occasion for the sneers and 
taunts of the sceptic and the infidel. Let us 
then proceed to examine, as fairly and impartial- 
ly as we can, some of the practices which have 
obtained almost universal adoption. 

In the first place, although it may appear a 
matter of trifling importance, it may not be 
amiss to remark that the buildings appropriated 
to this purpose are often greatly decorated, and 
that there is a growing tendency in this direc. 
tion, particularly among the Dissenters of the 
present day. 

The manner of conducting “the service” in 
these buildings varies considerably, but the fol- 
lowing may perhaps be taken as an outline of the 
course most commonly pursued. First, music 
and singing; then a prayer by the minister; 
next, the sermon; after that, another prayer; 
and lastly, music and singing again; a portion 
of the Holy Scriptures being also introduced in 
the course of the service. 

Let us then first enquire—Has the architec- 
ture or the music anything to do with worship? 
These are classed together, as both appealing to 
the senses rather than to the understanding. 
We cannot, of course, believe that our Almighty 
Father, like one of ourselves, will be pleased 
with the beauty of the edifice or the notes of the 
inanimate organ, and that the sweeter the tones, 
the greater will be Fis delight. Is it then main- 
ly to gratify man’s taste and pride in the build- 
ing, and to please his own ears, that he is so 
solicitous about the architectural display and the 
correctness and harmony of the music? If this 
be the case, is it serving the Deity, or himself? 
Immaterial as it is, so that true worship is 
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performed, whether it be in a cathedral or in a 


barn, or under the open canopy of heaven, yet 
it is worthy of consideration, whether all this 
splendor in the building and its fittings is not at 
once both indicative and promotive of that world- 
ly, unspiritual tendency inherent in our fallen 
nature, which has ever been the bane of vital 
Christianity, and which, where it is allowed to 
prevail, is the sure precursor of degeneracy. It 
may also be worth a thought whether the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned, in connection with 
the pew system, so comfortable to those who can 
afford to pay for the most eligible seats, has any 
influence in preventing the attendance of the mil- 
lions whose homes and habits present so strong 
a contrast to what they see around them, as to 
prevent their feeling at ease in a place whence 
all class exclusiveness ought to be banished, and 
in which it ought to be especially felt that ‘“ the 
rich and poor meet together’ on equal ground 
in the presence of Him who “is the Maker of 
them all.” 

With regard to the use of instrumental music 
in worship, we may now proceed to examine 
whether there is Scriptural warrant for it under 
the Christian Dispensation. We find indeed 
that it was, as it still is, largely employed in the 
worship of Heathen Nations. In Babylon, for 
instance, we are told that Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego were commanded to fall down be- 
fore the image on hearing the sound of the mu- 
sic. It was also practised by the Israelites ata 
much earlier period ; fer we are informed that, 
when the children of Israel departed out of 
Egypt, they had musical instruments in their 
possession, and that they used them in celebrat- 
ing their deliverance on the banks of the Red 
Sea. Under the dispensation of the law, they 
continued to employ them in connection with 
several of their typical ceremonies, but after 
that dispensation had passed away, and its 
shadows were superseded by the substance pre- 
figured by them, these ceremonies and their ac- 
companiments being no longer required, we shall 
search the New Testament in vain for any direc- 
tion, or example in the first Christians, for the 
use of musical instruments. 

(To be continued.) 





THE EXAMPLE OF TIMOTHY. 
“And that from a child thou hast known the holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation.” — 

2 Trworny iii. 15. 

Paul appears to have had a most tender re- 
gard for the youthful Timothy, “ his own son in 
the faith.” And the example of Timothy is a 
beautiful and instructive one for us, as that of a 
young believer, devoting the flower of his days 
to the service of Christ. In this verse we have 
the secret of his early advancement in grace. 
From a child he had known the holy Scriptures. 
He had been carefully instructed in them by his 
pious mother and grandmother, (2 Tim. i. 5,) 
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himself. 

The best of friends and teachers can only in- 
struct the head, the Holy Spirit must teach the 
heart. Yet happy the child who has in early 
years been taught really to know the Scriptures. 
At that age the memory is strongest, and the 
heart softest, and the good seed sown then has 
often sprung up after many days. Is this my 
privilege? Am I carefully instructed in the 
doctrines and history of the Bible by those who 
are seeking my highest good? O let me be 
grateful to them, and grateful to the Lord, who 
gives me such advantages; and let me daily seek 
His blessing on their teaching, that I may be- 
come ‘‘ wise unto salvation—Christian Year 


Book. 





Extracts from “ Three Lectures on the Early Mis- 
tory of the Society of Friends in Bristol and 
Somersetshire. By WILLIAM TANNER.” 


I should have been very glad if the present 
Lecture could have been preceded by a sketch 
of the ecclesiastical history of England during 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth century, because I do not be- 
lieve that the ground occupied by our early 
Friends can be fully understood, without our be- 
coming acquainted with some of the events which 
had transpired, and the opinions and sentiments 
which had prevailed in the period preceding that 
in which George Fox made known his views. 
There would seem to me to be a connexion still 
more important between the earlier and later 
history of the Society of Friends itself; and it 
is this conviction which has induced me to avail 
myself of such means of information as have been 
within my reach, in order to the preparation of 
a brief sketch of our local history. 

[ have felt that in such an inquiry, as in all 
others relating to the past history of the Church, 
two mistakes of an opposite kind had need to be 
guarded against. The one is that of instituting 
an unfavorable comparison of the past with the 
present, by judging of the characters and opin- 
ions of those who have gone before us, without 
due reference to the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the character of the times in 
which they lived, or to the superior advantages 
which may in some respects be enjoyed by our- 
selves. The other danger to which I allude 
arises from that undue reverence for the past 
which would lead us to an indiscriminate recep- 
tion of its teaching, and would cause us to forget 
the injunction of our Lord, “Call no man your 
father upon the earth, for one is your Father 
which is in heaven.” There has been but one 


period of the Church of Christ, whence infallible 
teaching has been handed down to us; that in 
which our Lord and His apostles made known 
the great truths of the 

the i 


spel. How broad is 
ne of demarcation between those inspired 








and had early learned to value and love them for | writings in which their words have been pre- 
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served, and those of the very men who listened 
to their teaching. Beautiful and instructive as 
were the extracts, presented to us in a former 
Lecture, from the writings of those who are called 
the Apostolic Fathers, there are nevertheless 
statements and opinions put forth in them which 
preclude the idea that these writings should be 
received as authoritative declarations of the 
Truth. It is incumbent, indeed, on those who 
set up aclaim to infallibility on behalf of the 
teachings of their church, to shew that, both in 
past and in present times, all which has been set 
forth as truth on the authority of that church, is 
really true: but if such an attempt were to be 
made by any who call themselves Protestants, it 
would go far to prove that they are Protestants 
only in name. Above all would it be inconsist- 
ent in the successors of those who stood, as I be- 
lieve our forefathers to have done, in the foremost 
rank of Protestants, and whose mission it was to 
call the people away from the authority of man, 
and to direct them to the authority of Christ, to 
set up the authority of these good men in the 
place of that which they sought to overthrow. 
I may here quote the declaration of Wm. Penn, 
that “Articles of faith ever ought to be (ex- 
pressed) in the very language of Holy Writ.”’* 
A few sentences have sufficed to enable me to 
disclaim the intention of deriving from the past 
any other authority than that which brethren may 
exercise over each other in love; but it is a far 
more difficult thing to obtain one’s self, or to 
present to others, such a view of the circum- 
stances under which our Society arose as shall 
enable us really to understand the position of its 
earlier members. I cannot attempt to supply 
the want before adverted to, of a sketch of the 
previous ecclesiastical period ; but 1 must remind 
you of a few points connected with it. Dissent 
from the churches established by law in different 
countries had already made considerable progress. 
It had in fact existed in the minds of men ever 
since man had begun to exert a spiritual tyranny 
over his fellows: and now that the right of for- 
mal dissent from the Church of Rome had been 
established by the Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try, it was inevitable that others should in their 
turn separate themselves from its communion ; 
seeing that whilst it came out from many of the 
errors of the Papacy, it undertook to prescribe 
services from which many were compelled to turn 
away. I need only refer, in support of this re- 
mark, to the baptismal and burial services con- 
tained in the prayer book.f But was there no 
satisfactory resting place to be found in any of 
the numerous bcdies of Dissenters which sprang 








* Address’ to Protestants, p. 750, Vol. I., Penn’s 
Works, ed. 1726. 

tNo man could well have done more than Joha 
Wesley did in the following century, to retain his alle- 
giance to the Established Church; but this effort 
proved a very unsuccessful one. 
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up about this time, for a man holding such views 
as George Fox did, without his adding still another 
to the sects into which the professing Church 
was divided? I think not: and for these rea- 
sons, among others, (and I am far from stating 
them as the only ones,) that whilst the more re- 
spectable bodies of Dissenters restricted religious 
liberty by confining the services of the congre- 
gation to one man, aud expecting their members 
to receive an outward sign of communion at his 
hands, (not to mention their adoption of formal 
creeds ;) there was in other sects, such as the 
Ranters, a state of religious anarchy, and a want 
of spirituality of mind, which unfitted them to 
discharge the duties of Christian Churches. It 
is hard to say what the National Church really 
was during some of the first years of our Society’s 
existence: I mean under the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. Epis- 
copacy was overthrown ; and Independency had 
gained so much upon Presbyterianism that a 
compromise had to be effected ; and the last men- 
tioned parties were not the only ones represented 
in the governing body set up in the Church, under 
Oliver Cromwell. The period was emphatically 
one of convulsion, both in church and state. 
Changes followed each other in such rapid suc- 
cession that the national mind was kept in a state 
of feverish excitement, which naturally gave rise 
to wild fanaticism in some, and tended to exas- 
perate the feelings of the different parties towards 
one another. In a work published in 1646, six- 
teen different sects of Christians are enumerated 
as being then in existence in England. 

In attempting to trace the effects produced in 
this part of the country by the labors of George 
Fox and his brethren, there is no need for me to 
enter at any length on the consideration of their 
characters and writings; but I cannot satisfac- 
torily pass to the consideration of these results, 
without adverting to the varied notice which the 
early Friends have received at the hands of some 
modern authors. Perhaps our tendency has been 
to be over sensitive as to what other people say 
about us. At all events, I believe we have had 
of late, more occasion to be uneasy on account of 
the damaging praise which some writers have be- 
stowed on George Fox and his cotemporaries, 
than in regard to the unfair and unjust asper- 
sions of others. I do not allude to authors and 
lecturers like W. Hepworth Dixon and George 
Dawson, who have occupied themselves with 
giving prominence to the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of George Fox and William Penn; 
but to authors like Bancroft, the American his- 
torian, who, taking advantage of certain objec- 
tionable forms of expression, contained in some 
of the early writings, and overlooking the plain 
declarations of gospel truth to be found in them, 
have attempted to shew that, in giving such 
prominence as they did to the great doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit’s influence, they were only direct- 
ing men to the light of nature. There is some- 
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thing in these representations so specious, and 
so attractive to a certain class of minds, that they 
are far more likely, as it seems to me, to prove 
mischievous, than the unkind aspersions with 
which other writers, like Macaulay, have sought 
to defame our forefathers. No candid reader 
who possesses a moderate acquaintance with the 
lives and characters of George Fox and William 
Penn, can read Macaulay’s strictures upon them, 
without perceiving that he has acted the part of 
a prejudiced advocate, rather than of an impar- 
tial judge. And as respects his representations 
of George Fox’s imbecility, it has always seemed 
to me, that even if his absurd caricature were a 
correct likeness, it would only make it the more 
remarkable that such a man should have been 
the instrument in introducing a system, which, 
while it took up a position in advance of other 
Protestant systems, as respects its renunciation 
of priestly and sacramental pretensions, its prac- 
tical recognition of the Spirit’s teaching, and the 
unyielding obedience to some neglected com- 
mands of Christ which it inculcated, has steered 
clear at the same time of follies such as charac- 
terized some of the short-lived sects which started 
into existence about the same time. William 
Penn expresses, indeed, his great satisfaction 
that a man raised up to do such work as George 
Fox’s, wes “not of high degree, or elegant speech, 
or learned after this world ;” but it seems to me 
impossible to read William Penn’s very striking 
description of this remarkable man, contained in 
the preface to his Journal, without perceiving, 
that however defective in educational training, 
his natural character was one which, under the 
influence of Divine grace, remarkably fitted him 
for his work. I allude especially to that rare 
combination of wanly courage, and dauntless in- 
trepidity, with gentleness of mind and delicacy 
of feeling, which was so strikingly exhibited in 
his case. William Penn says of him, “ As he 
was unwearied, so he was undaunted in his ser- 
vices for God and His people. His behavior (in 
a variety of instances to which he refers, includ- 
ing his appearance in Westminster Hall, and be- 
fore Oliver Cromwell,) did abundantly evidence 
it to his enemies as well as to his friends.” ‘‘ He 
was no more to be moved to fear than to wrath. 
So meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, 
it was a pleasure to bein hiscompany.” It should 
be remembered that William Penn had, as he 
tells us, been George Fox’s companion for weeks 
and months together, on divers occasions. He 
speaks too of the originality of his mind and the 
soundness of his understanding :—“ As to man, 
he was an original, being no man’s copy ;” and, 
“ whilst he was ignorant of useless and sophisti- 
cal science, he had in him the foundation of 
useful and commendable knowledge, and cher- 
ished it everywhere.” Of his politeness, he says, 
‘“‘ he was civil beyond all forms of breeding.” 
The whole of this description of George Fox, in 
the preface to his Journal, is well worth reading. 
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So, too, is Thomas Ellwood’s account, which fol- 
lows it. I must quote two or three sentences 
from the latter. He says of George Fox, “ He 
was valiant for the truth, bold in asserting it, 
patient in suffering for it, unwearied in laboring 
in it, steady in his testimony to it; immovable 
asarock.” ‘A severe reprover of hard and 
obstinate sinners ; a mild and gentle admonisher 
of such as were tender and sensible of their fail- 
ings ; not apt to resent personal wrongs ; easy to 
forgive injuries: but zealously earnest where the 
honor of God, the prosperity of truth, and the 
peace of the Church were concerned. Very ten- 
der, compassionate, and pitiful he was, to all who 
were under any sort of affliction; full of brotherly 
love, full of fatherly care.” 
(To be continued.) 





WASTE OF MIND, GEOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


In entering upon this division of the subject, 
where I am to treat it geographically, it would 
greatly aid our conceptions could I call in an 
experienced missionary as a witness. Many 
such, however, have given us their testimony, 
and to that [ shall appeal. Let us suppose such 
a one, of Anglo-Saxon origin, to go forth on a 
tour of exploration, to form an estimate, not only 


of the moral, but the intellectual condition of 


the world. As he quits our shores, probably 


forever, he almost forgets our many defects and 


erying sins, when he recollects how many salu- 


tary influences are here at work; how the Bible 


finds a place in almost every family ; how thick- 


ly the select school, the academy, and the college 
are scattered over our soil; and how, by these 
and other meaus, knowledge is carried to the 
meanest hovel, and elevates and dignifies its 
He crosses the Atlantic, and in 


poorest inmate. 
exploring the fatherland, is no less—nay, in 


some respects, is more gratified, and thanks God 
that he belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
visits the continent, and as he wanders through 
Prussia, Sweden, and some of the German States, 
and some of the countries of Switzerland, he 
begins to fancy that wherever he meets with a 
Caucasian physiognomy, he shall find intelligence 
He enters France, and while he 
surveys the splendid monuments of the Louvre, 
the Garden of Plants, and a thousand other re- 
positories of art and science in the capital of 
that empire, he seems to have reached the em- 


and freedom. 


porium of knowledge, and can hardly imagine 
that he is to meet with deep degradation and ig- 
norance in such a nation. But as he wanders 
over the streets and lanes of that city, and espe- 
cially through the Departments, he is amazed to 
find, beneath such a splendid exterior, so much 
that is dark and disgusting, so much of ignorance 
and infidelity among the mass of the population. 


But when he learns that the Bible is in a great 
measure withheld from circulation, he sees an 
adequate cause for all the ignorance, corruption, 


























and infidelity. And when he traverses Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, and sees how much deeper 
is the cloud of ignorance and wickedness which 
broods over those nations, and how much more 
sedulously the Bible is excluded, he finds full 
confirmation of his conclusion that it is this book, 
rather than a Caucasian physiognomy, which 
brings light and liberty, as well as salvation. 
Among the teeming millions on the banks of the 
Danube, he finds the same truth illustrated; and 
the degraded serfs of Russia’s vast plains con- 
firm his impressions. In short, he finds that 
where the Bible is a prohibited or scarcely known 
book, there the common man is left unenlighten- 
ed and undisciplined, and an incalculable amount 
of wasted and perverted mind is the result. 

But though we find so much to deplore in the 
mental condition of Catholic Europe, and much 
also in many parts of Protestant Europe, still, in 
all these countries there does exist a great amount 
of mental activity. Amid much that is sadden- 
ing to the missionary’s spirit, there is much to 
cheer and inspire with hope for the future. It 
is not till he enters the Oriental dominions of 
Mohammedanism, that he has any just concep- 
tions of what is meant by an utter waste and 
perversion of mind. The noble features of the 
Caucasian race do indeed meet him under the 
turban of the Turk, and the cap of the Persian; 
in the sun-burned complexion of the Arab, even 
in the savage aspect of the Koord and the Tar- 
tar, and especially in the elegant countenance 
of the Circassian and the Georgian. But he is 
amazed to witness what a dreadful stagnation of 
mind pervades all these nations. It is not utter 
barbarism and destitution of all intelligence, but 
that strange state of the human svul, when there 
is just light enough to make it feel its own im- 
portance, and excite the idea that it has reached 
the acme of knowledge, and that others, espe- 
cially those of another religion, can furnish no 
additional light. In short, itisjust such a state of 
mind as the Koran is calculated to produce, and 
which its author meant it to produce. Its spirit 
is well illustrated in the syllogism by which the 
Caliph Omar consigned the famous Alexandrian 
library, where was gathered most of the litera- 
ture of antiquity, to the use of the common 
soldiers for cooking their food. ‘ If these books,”’ 
said he, “ are opposed to the Koran, they ought to 
be destroyed ; if they agree with the Koran, they 
are unnecessary, and may therefore be burned.” 





That is the spirit which chimes in admirably 


with the demands of despotism, and which in 
fact keeps at this moment one hundred millions 
of Asia and Africa in deep and almost hopeles 
political and intellectual bondage. 

But the missionary on his tour of observation 
has yet to meet with examples of human igno- 
rance, prejudice, and degradation still more re- 
volting to the benevolent heart. He enters the 
self-styled “ Celestial Empire” of South-eastern 
Asia, and encounters the self-sufficiency and 
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dogmatism of the Mongolian race, still more in- 
sufferable than that of the Caucasian followers 
of the false prophet. In China, almost every 
thing is perfect ; in view of the native, it is per- 
fect wisdom, perfect intelligence, perfect freedom, 
and perfect happiness ; in the eye of the mission- 
ary, perfect folly, perfect ignorance and self- 
conceit, perfect bondage to prejudice and custom, 
and perfect wretchedness to the soul of Christian 
benevolence. At any rate, the intellect of those 
almost countless millions, which, if properly cul- 
tivated, might send a blaze of light all over the 
globe, is now shut up in a nutshell; and woe be 
to the individual who ventures to look upon the 
outside. Strange, that no one of the vast popu- 
lation, which from generation to generation has 
swarmed in that empire, should ever have ven- 
tured a step beyond his predecessors, and that 
the highest ambition of those who might have 
filled the world with their literary and scientific 
glory has been to fill it with bohea and young 
hyson. 

The Chinese mind, however, is by no means 
in as degraded a state as that of some other na- 
tions. The wide and populous region of Hin- 
dostan and Japan, Farther India, and especially 
of Australasia and Polynesia, as well as the al- 
most entire continent of Africa, exhibits an utter 
and almost unalleviated waste of mind. Of all 
the animals inhabiting these regions, man is 
doubtless farthest below what his Creator intend- 
ed him to be; and, I had almost said, probably 
he is the lowest on the scale of intellect. There 
is no part of the world which the civilized man 
cannot penetrate, in spite of the fiercest and 
strongest wild beasts. But there are many re- 
gions which he has never been able to explore, 
because the untamed savage is more dangerous 
than beasts of prey. 

In all the regions we have now examined be- 
yond the limits of Christianity, there is one fea- 
ture which I ought not to pass unnoticed on this 
occasion. In all Christian countries, we find 
woman brought into free companionship, if not 
equality, with man. Unrestrained by any thing 
but propriety and religion, she goes abroad to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, and to mingle freely 
in society, of which, indeed, she constitutes the 
chief life and ornament. But as soon as we en- 
ter the dominions of the false prophet, she is 
shut out from all society save that of her own 
sex and of her tyrannical husband, or rather 
master ; or if we meet her, it is only as a walk- 
ing mummy. Not even in her own house can 
she be seen, though in the presence of her lord: 
and to inquire of him concerning her welfare, 


or that of her children, is an unpardonable breach | 


of etiquette. And the reason of this contemp- 


soul. It is, indeed, one of the strongest marks 
of the grovelling and dastardly spirit of 
Mohammedanism and paganism that they de- 
grade and abuse woman because she is feeble and 
defenceless. There is no meanness so great as 
his who takes advantage of the power which 
Providence gave him to protect the weak and 
confiding in order to enslave them. Yet, aside 
from the influence of Christianity, this has been 
a characteristic of human nature; and woman 
has been the uncomplaiving victim in all ages. 
The oppression has been the more severe in pro- 
portion as man has been farther removed from a 
civilized state. It is less in Turkey and Persia 
than in China, where females are sometimes seen 
yoked to the plough and the harrow. Still deeper 
is the degradation in Hindostan, where the widow 
must either be burned on the funeral pile or by 
a public opinion more terrible than literal flames. 
And yet more intolerable do we find the female 
condition in Australasia and Polynesia, in some 
of whose islands the first addresses woman re- 
ceives from her future husband consist in being 
levelled to the ground by a club; next she is 
beaten till sense and life are almost gone, and 
then dragged over the rough ground to his bark 
hut. And, as we might expect, it is said that 
such a beginning of the matrimonial connection 
is a fair sample of its character through life. 
Excepting the southern portion of our own 
continent, where are no bright lines to relieve 
the gloomy picture, we have now accompanied 
the missionary over the entire globe ; and though, 
to his mind, the spiritual condition of our race 
may seem the most degraded and hopeless, yet 
their intellectual state is hardly less distressing. 
Few, and narrow, and far between, are the oases 
that smile on the wide mental waste. Out of 
Europe, and the northern part of our own conti- 
nent, the eye searches almost in vain for a green 
spot to rest upon. And when we come to take 
a nearer view even of the brightest spots, we 
shall find that the light falls on these only in 
fitful and scattered rays, illuminating but a small 
portion of the surface. To take this nearer view 
will constitute the third part of the subject, 
where I propose to examine it individually. 
Under this head, I wish to point out some of the 
employments and habits of individuals and classes 
of men which either tend to check the progress 
of intellect, or exert no influence, or a bad influ- 
ence, upon society—for in all these ways waste 
of mental power is the result. And it ought 
never to be forgotten that Providence intended 
that all the energies of the human soul, in their 
most cultivated state, should be devoted to use- 
ful and worthy objects, and that they cannot, 
without guilt, be expended upon those injurious 


tuous and barbarous exclusion and neglect, the|to society or to individuals, or which are of 
traveller is gravely informed, is, that woman has , doubtful utility.— Hitchcock. 


no soul. 


Well might the traveller retort upon | 
the ignorant Mussulman that such an opinion | 





We have a call to do good, as often as we 


could be entertained only by the man who has no have the power and occasion.— Penn. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH. 


The Meeting for Sufferings in London recently 
addressed the following memorial to the Emperor 
of the French on the subject of the African 
slave-trade. A deputation of that body, com- 
prising Josiah Forster, John Morland and Robert 
Charleton, went to Paris to present it, but they 
were not able to obtain a personal interview. 
The document was left in the hands of Count 
Walewski, to be presented to the Emperor, and 
information was subsequently received that this 
was done :— 


“To Napoleon III., Emperor of the French : 


“* May it please the Emperor,—In the name 
of the religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, we ask leave respectfully to plead with 
the Emperor in relation toa cause which for 
many years has engaged its attention as a Chris- 
tian body,—we allude to those painfully-inter- 
esting subjects, the slave-trade and slavery. 

“After the declaration of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, that the slave-trade is ascourge 
which desolates Africa, degrades Europe, and 
afflicts humanity, we need not further dwell on 
its character. It is a traffic which France, in 
common with other European nations, has utter- 
ly condemned. 

“* We have heard with deep concern that the 
natives of Africa have been recently shipped for 
the French Colonies in the West Indies for the 
purpose of cultivating the soil. It is alleged 
that they went as free emigrants; but so long as 
the African kings and chieftains regard their 
subjects as their property, and treat them as 
such, these poor uninstracted people cannot pos- 
sibly be in a position to enter into any voluntary 
contract ; and, whatever arrangement may be made 
for their protection, past experience has clearly 
proved that all precautionary measures will be 
unavailing. 

‘*« A comparison of the miseries and desolations 
which in past days the slave-trade occasioned in 
Africa, with that peaceful and legitimate com- 
merce in the productions of the country, which, 
until a recent period, was steadily advancing, 
ought surely to prevent the adoption of any 
measure that might possibly lead to the renewal 
of the traffic in man. 

‘“‘ But how lamentable is the fact that already, 
in the prospect of the renewal of this traffic, and 
in order to make way for it, at least one power- 
ful native chieftain has actually proclaimed the 
suspension of all legitimate commerce; and that 
extensive preparations for war are being made in 
other districts from which slaves are brought. 

“‘ Were the emancipated negroes treated with 
justice and kindness by their employers, ade- 
quately remunerated for their work, and their 
wages punctually paid, there would, we believe, 
be little, if any, deficiency of laborers in the 
West Indies colonies. But even were this not 
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the case—were the supply wholly inadequate to 
the demand—it would afford no justification of 
a course altogether opposed to the eternal princi- 
ples of righteousness, mercy and truth. 

‘“‘ Deeply impressed with the enormity and the 
sinfuluess in the sight of God, of buying and 
selling our fellow men, and treating them as the 
beasts that perish, we do earnestly entreat the 
Emperor of the French so to exercise the power 
entrusted to him that no proceedings on the part 
of the French Government may in future open 
the way for a revival of this trade in human 
beings; that all attempts to introduce into the 
colonies of France natives of Africa, under the 
name of free emigrants, may henceforth be ab- 
solutely prohibited. 

“Permit us, in conclusion, to express our 
Christian desires for the present and eternal wel- 
fare of the Emperor; that his power may be ex- 
ercised in righteousness and mercy; and that, 
asking wisdom from above, he may in this, and 
all other important measures, be enabled so to 
act under its guidance, that the Divine blessing 
may rest upon that great empire over which he 
reigns. 

“Signed on behalf and by direction of a 
meeting representing the Religious Society of 
Friends, held this 5th day of Second month, 
1858, by Rosert Forster, Clerk.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A TOBACCO-USER. 


Much has been said and written upon the use 

of tobacco. T[ can scarcely say that [ remember 
when I did not use it to some extent. At the 
age of about eight years, [ was proficient in what 
was then called [and is still foolishly so regarded 
by many] the manly habit of chewing tobacco, 
and was ingenious enough mostly to hide it from 
my parents. I continued the practice constant- 
ly, and delighted much in smoking segars, which, 
in time, became a confirmed habit also. I tried 
often to break myself of the use of it by lessen- 
ing the amount each day, but to no purpose, but 
continued its use until the forty-ninth year of 
my age; when, on the morning of the 7th of 6th 
month, 1853, with a large supply of smoking 
and chewing tobacco on hand, [ laid it where 
I could put my hand upon it at any time, and 
then resolved a total abstinence for that day, 
which was faithfully yet uncomfortably perform- 
ed. Very early next morning, [ was reminded 
of my favorite luxury, but feeling a little en- 
couraged by the achievement of the preceding 
day, [ undertook, with the help of Providence, 
to pass another day without it, which I was 
favored to do, and so one day at a time, through 
besetments not easy to describe, until three 
weeks had passed, when I ventured to make it 
known to my family, whose sympathy did not add 
much to my strength. I remember, at one time, 
the temptation seeming almost irresistible to 
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gratify what I had been contending with so long, 
arose from my chair and said, “‘ where is the 
use of such punishment?” and stood as one tied 
to the spot. 

I remembered that I had asked for holy help, 
and fully believing that I had been strengthened 
thereby, I quietly took my seat again, and be- 
lieve I have never had occasion to contend with 
so strong a temptation since, and hope I feel 
thankful to my Heavenly Father for a deliver- 
ance from such great inconvenience and ill-ex- 
ample. Five years have now passed without its 
use, and I believe that I appreciate the advan- 
tage of doing without it. 

Now, it is not my wish to cast unpleasant re- 
flections upon any one. Let charity and for- 
bearance mark our disposition towards our 
friends and others, who, like myself, have been 
bound, lo, for these many years, in an evil prac- 
tice; and let us invite them affectionately to 
take up the whole cross, day by day, deny them- 
selves of every part of it, and then, with the 
help of divine grace, they will realize an over- 
coming not to be repented of. 

With kind regard for my species, the world 


over, JosEPH Morris. 
13th of Tth mo., 1858. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1858. 


present number will be found the first of a series 
of extracts, which we propose publishing from 
‘‘Three Lectures on the early history of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Bristol and Somersetshire, 
[England,] by William Tanner.” These lectures 
were delivered in the first, second and fourth 
months of the present year, under the sanction 
of the Bristol Friends’ Library and Lecture As- 
sociation ; and although they were intended as a 
brief sketch of the local history of a particular 
district, we think they may be fairly regarded as 
illustrating the general condition of our religious 
Society in England, during what may be termed 
the early and middle periods of its existence. 

It is not necessary that we should attempt to 
dilate upon the value and importance of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history, as well as 
with the writings, of early Friends. A disposi- 
tion is sometimes shown to institute “‘ an unfa- 
yorable comparison of the past with the present, 
‘by judging of the characters and opinions of 
those who have gone before us, without due 
reference to the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and the character of the times in which 
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they lived; or to the superior advantages which 
may, in some respects, be enjoyed by ourselves.” 
On the other hand, dangers arise from undue 


reverence for the past ; a superficial acceptance of 


its principles and “an indiscriminate reception 
of its teaching.” 
quainted with the real condition of our Society 
in its early periods, and the more closely we ex- 
amine into the origin and progress of its system 
of church government, the less disposed will we 


The more we become ac- 


be to build ourselves up on a traditional faith, or 
to depart from that straight path and those sound 
principles iz which the faithful amongst our 
forefathers found peace and safety. 

“T think no one can feel more strongly than 
I do,” says the author of these lectures, “ that 
boasting should be altogether excluded from our 
consideration of both the past and present state 
of our religious Society; but we surely have 
cause for reverent gratitude, that He who ap- 
pointed us a place to occupy, and a work to do 
in the great family of the Church, has continued 
towards us his faithful care. I am not one of 
those who think our calling and responsibility, 
as a distinct section of that church, is about to 
cease. Whether we be faithful to the call or 
not, I am fully convinced that there is still a 
place and a need for a body of Christians who 
should bear before the world a testimony to the 
entirely spiritual character of the New Covenant 
Dispensation—to the authority of Christ as dis- 
tinguished from the authority of man in matters 
of religion—to the freedom of that Gospel Min- 
istry which is to be received as a gift from Him 
and to be exercised in the strength which He 
bestows—and to the peaceable character of His 
kingdom. In saying this, I feel no disposition 
to ignore the fact that the general condition of 
the professing church has greatly improved since 
the days of George Fox. I rejoice that it is so; 
but I am well convinced that if we would con- 
tribute our share to the general improvement, we 
must maintain our own ground.” 

In concluding his third lecture, William Tanner 
briefly describes the effect upon himself of his 
investigation, and we trust that our readers may 
find similar feelings raised in themselves by a 
careful reading of some of its results. “I may 
confess,” says W. T., “that my own love for 
the Society of Friends has been afresh warmed 


by this investigation of its early history; but I 
trust that the feeling is not one which arises 
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from sectarian narrowness. The love which the| “Yet the Manchester pve is still fresh, 

‘ : : ing | Vigorous and resolute; and its doctrines are so 
ae Z paigdeg at sla Ne "i ae far from being dead, that it threatens a campaign, 
SSNS 4, nob, wabtenein® fram Bin. 2099 9 to be more hotly fought than any that has gone 
world at large; and I cannot but think that | before, and may take advantage of the present 
corresponding feeling of especial interest in that 


Government’s weakness to obtain concessions 
portion of the church in which our own lot is which the Whig leaders would never have made. 
east, is quite consistent with the desire, that 


In what, then, does the vitality of Mr. Bright's 
‘grace’ may be ‘ with all’ of every name and of 


principles consist? How far was his speech on 
, oF! Monday night an exposition of political truths, 
every nation, ‘who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.’” 


























which, though denied or ridiculed for a time, 
must ultimately prevail? These questions can- 
not be answered in a word, and we do not pro- 
pose toanswerthem. But it would be impossible 
for men who watch public events and have powers 
of ordinary judgment, not to see that Mr. Bright 
and those who think with him—call them peace 
men, or positivists, or partizans of non-inter- 
ference—do advocate doctrines which will make 
their way as soon as European nations have 
established a higher code of morality, and more 
healthy objects of ambition.” 

Courage, then, all who have labored and en- 
dured in the cause of Peace! With a right 
object, with principles of Divine institution, and 
with ultimate success surely guaranteed, we 
may well work on with unabated hope and faith. 
The clouds of to-day are often the precursors of 
a glorious to-morrow. It has been the experi- 
ence of all workers for the right and the trae— 
IT SHALL BE OURS! K. F. 





Ropert anp Saran Linpsey.—We learn 
by a letter from a friend in Iowa, that our friends, 
Robert Lindsey and wife returned to Muscatine 
on the 14th inst. in good health, having accom- 
plished their arduous journey ‘through Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. On the 17th, they 
attended a large meeting, held in the Station 
House at Attalissa,12 miles from Muscatine, 
on the railroad from Davenport to Iowa City. 
Having closed their labors in Iowa, they were 
about to visit Illinois. 





Marniep, on the 16th of 6th mo., at Friends’ meeting, 
Indianola, Warren Co., Iowa, Joun Waite to MarGa- 
RET Farmer, both of Three River Monthly Meeting. 

, at Friends’ meeting, at Concord, Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on the 27th of 5th mo. 1858, James T. Rezce 
to Emity Jessop, both members of that meeting. 

, the 16th of 6th mo. 1858, at Friends’ meet- 
ing, Hillier, Prince Edward Co., C. W., AntHoyy T. 
Haiaut to Susanna Cronxuite, both members of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting. 








From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE PLAIN OF JERICHO AND THE ROAD FROM 
JERUSALEM TO JERICHO. 





We are approaching Jericho. But the shadows 
have fallen, and though the sky is clear, yet 
the dusky twilight narrows the landscape, and 
hides even its near features. The valley of the 
Jordan is now shut out, and the Dead Sea has 
ceased to gleam in the distance. 

There is no moon in the sky; but the air is 
clear, and the stars are brightening, and the twi- 
light has not yet passed wholly into night. We 
are at Jericho; but the house of Zaccheus, of 
which pilgrims speak, is invisible, or only rec- 
ognised as a dark mass of building, which may 
be anything or nothing. We enter Jericho, or 
at least Riha, for old Jericho is not. The poor 
mud-huts ofan Arab village, out of which the 
lights are twinkling as we ‘pass, are all the me- 
morials of the goodly city. We are, perhaps, 
moving over the walls that fell on Israel’s sum- 
mons, or over Rahab’s house where the scarlet 
ribbon fluttered, or by the gate at which the 





WANTED, 

A Teacher in the Male Department of Friends’ 
Boarding-School near Picton, C. W., who is well quali- 
fied to give instruction in all branches of an English 
education, usually taught in similar schools. 

An experienced teacher preferred, Good reference 
required. 

Applications may be addressed to Levi Varney, 
Supt., Picton, C. W., or to Wm. Valentine, Bloomfield 
P. O., Prince Edward Co., C. W. 


Picton, C. W., 7th mo. 20th, 1858. 3t. 





From the London Herald of Peace. 
REMARKABLE CONCESSION. 


The [London] Times has certainly done its 
utmost to put down the Peace party. It has 
snubbed their leaders, ridiculed their principles, 
misrepresented their motives, laughed to scorn 
their efforts. It has been the apologist for al- 
most every war, the bulwark of huge standing} blind men sat, at which our Lord so often enter- 
armaments, the mouthpiece of the minister who|ed. It may be so; we know not. All has 
has embroiled England with almost every State| crumbled down. Nay, more. Is this really the 
in Europe. There must be some startling} site of Jericho, or is it farther westward, nearer 
change in the political atmosphere, when we|the hills? We do not know; and so must pass 
find the Zimes suddenly wheeling about, and} on, content to say that this was part at least of 

* thus heralding the coming triumphs of.the de-| the great plain where the city stood, and that the 
spised Peace policy :— city itself could not be far off. 
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such fruit-tzees. 
them ; they are not palms. 





Our road seems to lie through gardens and on the right, like a great caldron of gleaming 
vineyards; and these trees are possibly figs, or other | quicksilver. 





REVIEW. 


The wide plain which we had tra- 


One thing we know about) versed yesterday, and which we had so often 
With its feathers | looked on from the Mount of Olives, stretched 


spread out against the blue sky, the palm makes | in front; that part nearest Jordan a sandy waste, 


itself known at night as well asat noon. But it 
is not here. Riha is not the city of the palm- 
trees. We shall see on the morrow, if these are 


to be found anywhere around. We hear now, 


the low murmur of waters, and know that we 
are on the banks of the rivulet that pours itself 
from the fountain of Elisha. A hoarse noise 
now comes up from the low ground at our side. 
The frogs of Riha are all awake, and the croak- 
ing of myriads salutes us. We should have pre- 


ferred the voice of the “‘ night-warbling bird,” 


tuning its ‘“ love-labored song ;” but we must be 
content. Yetthe hoarseness is not pleasant, and 





that nearest to us a tangled “‘bush”’ of shrubs 
and trees. Jordan was invisible, from the low- 
ness of its channel. Riha, with its huts of mud 
and fences of dry thorn, was not far off. This 


| spot, or at least the neighborhood, seems likelier 


to be the ancient Jericho. It is close by the 


‘fountain, and it is just at the foot of the hill, 


and thus answers better to the descriptions both 
of the Bible and Josephus. It was the city of 
palm-trees; but the eye searches in vain fora 
single palm in all this region. This is the more 
remarkable, because this is quite a climate for 
such tropical trees. We had noticed, however, 


grates sorely on the ear, especially in such ajin the desert that the palm loves the salt spring, 
place, and at such an hour, when stillness would | and takes kindly to the soil and air impregnated 
have been a peculiar boon to those who had so| with salt, asin Howarah, Ghurandel, and Useit. 


many memories to gather up ; from the days of 

Joshua, down through those of Hiel and Elisha, 

to the time of Zaccheus, and the Lord himself. 
After riding nearly half an hour further, by a 





Here, however, there is nothing of this kind; 
for the bituminous exhalations from the Dead 
Sea, driving along the plain before the south 
wind, could not compensate for the genuine sea 


winding and intricate road, still apparently | or the salt-spring. But, then, in early ages the 
through orchards in some parts, we reach our |springs here were marah, as the prophet’s mira- 
tents, a little after seven. They are pitched amid | cle reminds us. “ The waterisnaught,” (2 Kings, 
a vast grove of treeshard by Ain- Sultan, the royal | ii. 19) ; or, literally, “the waters are bad.”” These 
fountain, or as Christians have named it, the | ‘‘ bad” waters, however, may have nourished the 


fountain of Elisha. 


The day has been a mem-| palms, and the removal of the evil may have led 


orable one, and the contrast between the different | to their gradual decay. 


scenes more marked than during any day of all 
our previous route. 


and we have ended with the pleasant grove and 
murmuring waters of Jericho,—the resort of one 
of the mightiest of Israel’s unambiguous pro- 
phets. We have traversed the grassy knolls of 
Judah; descended to the sullen sea, on which 
the marks of the old judgment still lie; passed 
over as drearya waste of sand as Debbet Ramlah 
or Wady Wardin; enjoyed the fresh rush of 
Jordan, and the shade of its wooded margin ; 
wandered over an undulating region of sand, and 
soil, and shrubs, and flowers; gone through one 
of the poorest and filthiest of eastern villages ; 
and now we are encamped in an oasis richer, save 
in palms and tarfas, than Ghurandel and Feiran. 
Ain- Sultan, March 6.—Rose at six, and went 
out for a morning ramblein the plains of Jericho. 
There had been some rain during the night ; but 
no sign of this remained, save a few clouds and 
a slight dulness in the air. A hundred yards or 
so from our tents I found an eminence which 
promised to raise me above the thicket which sur- 
rounded us, and give mea view of the ground over 
which we had passed yesterday in the twilight. 
The height, on which I soon found myself, 
was sufficient for my purpose. It shewed me 
the whole stretch of plain, both south and east, 
The Dead Sea, with its bare precipices on the 
one side, and high mountains on the other, lay 








| 





After this I wandered up the stream, observing, 


We began with the wild|in several parts of it, very small fresh-water 
ravines of Marsaba, the haunts of doubtful saints, | shells, with their tenants all alive within. 


I 
came to an old ruin, quite buried among nettles, 
shrubs, and overhanging boughs of trees. It 
was a small oblong structure, quite decayed, but 
may once have formed part of a tower or castle. 
The situation was just one to invite such a build- 
ing, whether for husbandry or pastoral purposes. 
It is placed too low to be a castle, and it is too 
well built to be “a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers,” though such gardens exist around. But 
may it not be the remains of some of King 
Uzziah’s handiwork, as noticed in his history :— 
‘ Also he built towers in the desert, and digged 
many wells ; for he had much cattle, both in the 
low country and in the plains,” (2 Chron. xxvi. 
10). I proceeded onwards to the spot where the 
fountain wells up strongly and freshly at the 
foot of a rock, forming a tolerably large basin, 
out of which it slowly finds its way to the chan- 
nel of the stream, which, flowing onward through 
the verdure and jungle I have described, pro- 
ceeds to Er-Riha, carrying fruitfulness and beauty 
for miles, till it loses itself in the sands of the 
plain,—too feeble to succeed in reaching Jordan. 
The bottom of the basin is mingled sand and 
pebble, up through which the water bubbles, and 
over which it spreads itself, as pure and fresh a 
fountain of “living water’ as one could light 
upon, either in the west or east. In our island, 
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“living” (that is “running’’) waters are so com- 
mon, that they cease to be prized. But in these 
hot lands, where for so many months men are 
dependent on the hoarded rain-water of the tank 
or cistern, a stream of living water, fed from 
such a fountain, and perennial as the rock out 
of which it gushes, is a luxury which must be 
set down as God’s special blessing. Hard by 
the brink, and throwing its branches over the 
basin, was a fig-tree of good size. Every bough 
was loaded with small green figs, as large as 
gooseberries ; spring was already far advanced in 
the low region of the Ghér, though it seemed 
little more than begun in the high lands around 
Jerusalem. A few days before, we had been at 
Bethany, and not a fig tree had begun to swell; 
but here the figs were already formed. The cli- 
mate must be three weeks or a month earlier 
here. One is struck, too, with the figs bursting 
forth, ere a leaf is seen, and without any blossom. 
We had seen the almond putting forth its blos- 
soms ere a leaf-bud had swollen ; but here is the 
fig giving out its figs without blossom or leaf. Its 
branch is not yet “tender,” and it is not yet 
putting forth leaves (Matt. xxiv. 32), for as yet 
it is only spring; but in a few weeks, or less, 
the branch will swell and the leaf come forth, to 
shade the fruit from excess of heat; then it is 
known that ‘‘ summer is nigh.” 

This is certainly one of the fairest spots that 
we have seen, yet within view of the dreariest 
landscape that Palestine, or even the Desert, can 
show. Ain-Sultin, the royal fountain, how true 
the name! One draught more of your heaven- 
healed waters, one dip more of hand and lip into 
your coolness, one look back upon your beauty, 
then farewell! It was all true that was said two 
thousand seven hundred years ago, “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord, I have healed these waters; there 
shall not be from thence (that is, issuing from 
thee) any more death or barren land; so the 
waters were healed unto this day, according to 
the saying of Elisha which he spake,” (2 Kings 
ii. 21, 22). 

At half-past eight we started. When Elisha 
left this, after he had healed the waters, he 
‘“‘weNnt UP to Bethel” (2 Kings ii. 23), for 
Bethel lies on the heights, upwards of twenty 
miles from this. And it was as he was passing 
up the mountain-road that the young men came 
forth to “‘ mock ”’ him and to taunt him with his 
own infirmity, and with the ascension of his mas- 
ter. His road lay in a north-westerly direction, 
ours in a south-westerly, though still we, like him, 
were ‘going up,” for our paths lay through the 
defiles of the same range. As we passed along 
we saw ruins, with pointed arches and many in- 
dicatious of former strength and elegance. We 
‘ did not visit the fountain of Dik, said to be 
nearly as fine as Ain-Sultin, and doubtless iden- 

tifying this neighborhood with the old castle of 
Dok or Dagon, famous for the murder of Simon 


(Maccabeeus) by his son-in-law Ptolemy. Taking 
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the road which winds up the hill, we passed 
through brushwood for some way, and could still 
notice the large Zucchdm here and there. As 
we ascended, the view of the plain once more 
opened upon us, Jericho, Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
and hills of Moab. 

The road forms a continuous descent from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and to this the expression 
may refer, ‘‘a certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho” (Luke x. 30), and somewhere 
in these rugged and lonely glens the man “ fell 
among thieves.” The road would seem to have 
been in these days frequented by robbers, and 
many travellers, in different ages, have written 
of it, as still a place of peril and a haunt of evil- 
doers. An English traveller in 1506 writes, 
from thence we held the right way from Jheru- 
salem to Jherico, and that is the way of which 
it is sayde in the gospell, a certain man went 
down from Jherusalem to Jherico; and yet unto 
this day it is a right perillous way.” And an 
older traveller than this, in 1483, speaks of this 
at greater length. I translate a few sentences. 
When descending the cliffs ‘we heard shouts 
and angry voices, in the Arabic and Teutonic 
tongue. We heard some one shouting robbery 
in Teutonic words, mordjo, mordjo.”’ Hasten- 
ing down he found it was a battle of words and 
stones, between some of his fellow-pilgrims and 
some robbers who were demanding money. Af- 
ter detailing at length the quarrel and its settle- 
ment, he proceeds, “‘ We came to the ascent of 
the hills, which we called the heights of the 
desert of Adammim. For here there was once 
a town, whose ruins we saw, by name Adammim, 
that is the ascent of the red ones, on account of 
the blood which was frequently shed there by 
robbers; and from that castle that whole desert 
from Jericho up to Bethany is called Adammim, 
and it was for the succour of travellers in this 
sanguinary and cruel place that the castle was 
built. See Josh. xviii. 17. Hence to this day 
the Germans call this castle and desert Rotbach, 
the river of blood. For the poor Arabs lurk 
here by the way, and plunder the passers by, 
nor dare even the Saracens, unless in bands, 
travel here. Our guides were constantly urging 
us to make haste when going up through the 
desert of Adammim.” We got something to 
note, in confirmation of these old stories. One 
of the ladies in our company happened to linger 
a little way behind, at a part of the road where 
a sharp shoulder of the hill quickly hid her from 
the rest of the party. Ina moment two Beda- 
ween issued from a hollow by the way-side, who, 
taking hold of her donkey’s bridle, tried to lead 
it aside into the recess out of which they had 
come. Knowing a little Arabic, she spoke to 
them and threatened them, but they insisted 
that she was going wrong, and that they were 
leading her right. Her donkey boy too, seemed 
in a moment to become their confederate, and 


urged her and the donkey off the road. She 
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quaintly or pithily expressed, or because it is old, 
or because almost everybody quotes it as true. 
Test it by the great principles of the Bible; and 
if you find it opposed to them, reject it for your- 
selves, and do what you can to expose its false- 
hood, and to induce everybody else to reject it 
too.— Leisure Hour. 


his vision of the future never grew dim, his 
faith in his ultimate triumph never faltered. Un- 
dismayed by discomfitures and sorrows which 
might well have broken the stoutest spirit, his 
language every where, and under all circumstances, 
was that of encouragement and of a profound 
conviction of final success. Not only in the 
United States did he thus exert himself to estab- 
lish and apply to every possible use his invention, 
but in England, France and other countries of 
Europe, he zealously pursued the same career. 
In 1855 he appeared at the World’s Fair, in 
Paris, and the golden medal and the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor were awarded to him as 


















THE SUFFERINGS OF A MAN OF GENIUS 


Hon. Joseph Holt, Commissioner of Patents. 
in reporting in favor of extending Goodyear’s 
India rubber patent, gives the following interest- 
ing particulars of the poverty endured by him- 


self and family while prosecuting his experi- 
ments :— 

From the first moment that the conception 
entered his mind until his complete success— 
embracing a period of from sixteen to eighteen 
years—he applied himself unceasingly and en- 
thusiastically to its perfection and to its intro- 
duction into use, in every form that his faithful 
genius could devise. So intensely were his facul- 
ties concentrated upon it that he seems to have 
been incapable of thought or action upon any 
other subject. He had no other occupation, was 
inspired by no other hope, cherished no other 
ambition. He carried continually about his per- 
son a piece of India rubber, and into the ears of 
all who would listen he poured incessantly the 
story of his experiments and the glowing lun- 
guage of his prophecies. He was, according to 
the witnesses, completely absorbed by it, both by 
day and night, pursuing it with untiring energy 
and with almost superhuman perseverance. Not 
only were the, powers of his mind and body thus 
ardently devoted to the invention, and its intro- 
duction into use, but every dollar he possessed 
or could command through the resources of his 
credit or the influences of friendship, was uncal- 
culatingly cast into that seething caldron of ex- 
periment, which was allowed to know no repose. 

The very bed on which his wife slept, and the 
linen that covered his table, were seized and sold 
to pay his board, and we see him with his stricken 
household following in the funeral of his child 
on foot, because he had no means with which to 
hire a carriage. His family had to endure pri- 
vations almost surpassing belief, being frequently 
without an article of food in their house, or fuel 
in the coldest weather—and indeed, it is said 
that they could not have lived through the win- 
ter of 1839 but for the kind offices of a few 
charitable friends. They are represented as 
gathering sticks in the woods and on the edges 
of the highways, with which to cook their meals, 
« . digging the potatoes of their little garden 
before they were half grown, while one of his 
hungry children, in a spirit worthy of his father, 
is heard expressing his thanks that this much 
had been spared to them. 


We often find him arrested and incarcerated 
in the debtors’ prison; but even amid its gloom 
























the representative of his country’s inventive 
genius. Fortune, however, while thus caressing 
him with one hand, was, at the same moment, 
smiting him with the other; for we learn from 
the testimony, that these brilliant memorials 

ed from the Emperor and reached their honored 
recipient, then the occupant of a debtors’ prison 
among strangers, and in a foreign land—thus 
adding yet another to that long sad catalogue of 
public benefactors who have stood neglected and 
impoverished in the midst of the waving har- 
vest of blessings they had bestowed upon their 
race. 





THE STORY OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
(Continued from page 734.) 
The vital importance of a light on the Eddy- 


stone was soon after painfully illustrated by the 
loss, on the rock, of the ‘‘ Winchelsea’ man-of- 
war, with nearly the whole of the crew. The next 
man who wrestled with this stubborn difficulty 
was John Rudyerd. His antecedents were not 
such as would prepare him for his critical mis- 
sion: he was a London silk-mercer. However, 
flinging aside his soft and shining merchandise, 
he addressed himself to his oritical work in the 
summer of 1706, with such energy and skill 
that in two more summers the light might again 
be seen shining like a star above the waves, at 


the height of ninety-two feet from the rock. 
Rudyerd’s tower was of wood, weighted at the 
base by a considerable mass of stone-work, and 
its form an elegant frustum of a cone carried up 
unbroken by any of those whimsical outworks 
which, in Winstanley’s tower, had afforded to 
the waves so many points of irritating resistance. 
But, after a spirited existence of forty-seven 
years, the wooden lighthouse of Rudyerd paid 
the penalty of its perishable material, and was 
destroyed by fire, its three tenants escaping with 
great difficulty from this second adverse element, 
and one of them dying of injuries received du- 
ring the conflagration. 

And now there steps out upon the narrow 
stage a man of real genius. This man was 
Smeaton. John Smeaton was born at Ansthorpe 
in Yorkshire, was articled to an attorney, and 
afterwards followed the business of a mathemati- 
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REVIEW. 
Shouted, but the projecting angle of the hill pre-|takable signs of decay, said to him, “ My sur- 
vented her being seen or heard. The fellows| geon tells me that I am reaping the fruit of my 
were proceeding to force, and would have carried | early excesses.” ‘Twenty years, at least, had 
her off to their mountain retreat, had not Mr.|elapsed from the time of his conversion, and 
Wright, who had been detained a little by the| during all that time he had been all that was 
way, providentially come up. The Bedaween| most exemplary ; but the “ wild oats” had been 
fled when he approached. But the incident was| sown, and that was the harvest. Mental decay 
a curious corroboration of old testimonies, and|supervened on the physical, and he died in a 
an illustration of the parable already referred to,| lunatic asylum. Then there is another and an 
—giving us one proof more, among the many, | everlasting retribution. ‘Rejoice,O young man, 
that our Lord’s parables are not only most true|in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
to nature, but have actually some well-known | days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine 
facts as their basis. heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know 
thou that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 

“A good fellow is nobody’s enemy but his 
own.” We should take exception, first of all, to 
the designation, * a good fellow.”” Who is this 
“ good fellow?” One who has a kind look, and 
an open hand, and a pleasant word for every- 
body? One who never hears a tale of suffering 
without doing something to relieve the afflicted ? 
One who is doing his best to make the world hap- 
pier and better? Nothing of thesort. Who is 
he, then? One who can drink, and sing, and 
tell a lively story, and spend his money freely on 
his pleasures, and laugh at restraint, and cry, 
“A short life and a merry one.” That is what 
people call a “‘ good fellow.” The Bible would 
call him, instead, a very bad fellow, and we ought 
to call him so too. 

No doubt he is his own enemy. People who 
are in some degree like him—his own boon com- 
panions—cannot but see that. But is he nobody 
else’senemy? Why, he is breaking his mother’s 
heart, and bringing down his father’s “grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” Is he not their ene- 
my? His poor wife, whom he vowed to love and 
cherish, is weeping in loneliness whilst he is en- 
joying his guilty revelry ; and his neglect and 
unkindness are shortening her days. Is he not 
her enewy? His children are very likely in rags, 
or, if not, they have to bear the curse of his evil 
example, and are deprived of that care which a 
profligate, drunken father can never exercise. He 
has his moments of tenderness, perhaps, and 
possibly he might risk his life if they were in 
danger; but he is their enemy after all. He is 
the enemy of the very companions who share his 
vices; for he encourages them in the evils which 
will prove their ruin. He is the enemy of society, 
which he does his best to deprave and pollute. 
Most of all, he is God’s enemy; for God hates 
everything that is evil, and is the enemy of all 
who rebel and vex his Holy Spirit. The “ good 
fellow,”’ then, is everybody’s enemy and his own 
as well. 

We have little doubt that our readers will agree 
with us that the proverbs which we have noticed 
are false. There are others of a similar kind 
which have a wide currency, but which are to be 
equally condemned. We would only say in con- 
clusion, accept nothing, either because it is 
















































FALSE PROVERBS. 
(Concluded from page 732.) 


“ A young man must sow his wild oats” It 
is hardly needful to say that the meaning of this 
is, that a young man should be allowed a certain 
season throughout which he may be wild, profli- 
gate, and dissipated, but after which it is expected 
that he will become sober and thoughtful. It 
teaches, not that the wild young man ought, after 
a time, to become steady, but that there is a time 
which may be regarded as the fitting season for 
gaiety and excess; during such time of profli- 
gacy, all you need say is, “ Oh, he is sowing his 
wild oats.” There is nothing in the Bible to 
warrant such a principle as that. Sin is sin, 
whoever commits it, the old or the young; in 
both cases it is alike abhorred of God; and in 
both cases it is alike marked out for certain pun- 
ishment. ‘The young man’’ is to “cleanse his 
way by taking heed thereto according to God’s 
word.”” How earnestly the Psalmist prays, 
* Remember not the sins of my youth.” How 
prominent is the purpose of the book of Proverbs 
to keep back the “ young man” from folly and 
vice. 

But look for a moment at the figure, which is, 
perhaps, somewhat unwittingly employed in the 
proverb—sowing. It is an established principle 
of Holy Scripture, that whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. “For he that soweth to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.” There is often a bitter harvest 
from the “ wild oats” which young men sow, even 
in the present life. That poor fellow, whose 
cheek is painted by the hectic glow of consump- 
tion, and whose frame is racked by that sepul- 
chral cough, and who will soon be in his grave, 
is reaping the harvest of “his wild oats.”” There 
is another, whose physical constitution was strong 
enough to endure his excesses; but though the 
time of youth has long since past, he is a hope- 
less drunkard and profligate. The power of evil 
habit, and all the degradation and suffering which 
such habit involves, are Ais harvest from the 
“wild oats” which he sowed long ago. A good 
man, whom the writer well knew, and who, when 
little more than forty, had begun to show unmis- 
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quaintly or pithily expressed, or because it is old, 
or because almost everybody quotes it as true. 
Test it by the great principles of the Bible; and 
if you find it opposed to them, reject it for your- 
selves, and do what you can to expose its false- 
hood, and to induce everybody else to reject it 
too.— Leisure Hour. 





THE SUFFERINGS OF A MAN OF GENIUS 


Hon. Joseph Holt, Commissioner of Patents. 
in reporting in favor of extending Goodyear’s 
India rubber patent, gives the following interest- 
ing particulars of the poverty endured by him- 
self and family while prosecuting his experi- 
ments :— 

From the first moment that the conception 
entered his mind until his complete success— 
embracing a period of from sixteen to eighteen 
years—he applied himself unceasingly and en- 
thusiastically to its perfection and to its intro- 
duction into use, in every form that his faithful 
genius could devise. So intensely were his facul- 
ties concentrated upon it that he seems to have 
been incapable of thought or action upon any 
other subject. He had no other occupation, was 
inspired by no other hope, cherished no other 
ambition. He carried continually about his per- 
son a piece of India rubber, and into the ears of 
all who would listen he poured incessantly the 
story of his experiments and the glowing lan- 
guage of his prophecies. He was, according to 
the witnesses, completely absorbed by it, both by 
day and night, pursuing it with untiring energy 
and with almost superhuman perseverance. Not 
only were the, powers of his mind and body thus 
ardently devoted to the invention, and its intro- 
duction into use, but every dollar he possessed 
or could command through the resources of his 
credit or the influences of friendship, was uncal- 
culatingly cast into that seething caldron of ex- 
periment, which was allowed to know no repose. 

The very bed on which his wife slept, and the 
linen that covered his table, were seized and sold 
to pay his board, and we see him with his stricken 
household following in the funeral of his child 
on foot, because he had no means with which to 
hire a carriage. His family had to endure pri- 
vations almost surpassing belief, being frequently 
without an article of food in their house, or fuel 
in the coldest weather—and indeed, it is said 
that they could not have lived through the win- 
ter of 1839 but for the kind offices of a few 
charitable friends. They are represented as 
gathering sticks in the woods and on the edges 
of the highways, with which to cook their meals, 
and digging the potatoes of their little garden 
before they were half grown, while one of his 

hungry children, in a spirit worthy of his father, 
is heard expressing his thanks that this much 
had been spared to them. 


We often find him arrested and incarcerated 
in the debtors’ prison; but even amid its gloom 


his vision of the future never grew dim, his 
faith in his ultimate triumph never faltered. Un- 
dismayed by discomfitures and sorrows which 
might well have broken the stoutest spirit, his 
language every where, and under all circumstances, 
was that of encouragement and of a profound 
conviction of final success. 
United States did he thus exert himself to estab- 
lish and apply to every possible use his invention, 
but in England, France and other countries of 
Europe, he zealously pursued the same career. it 
In 1855 he appeared at the World’s Fair, in 
Paris, and the golden medal and the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor were awarded to him as 
the representative of his country’s inventive 
genius. 
him with one hand, was, at the same moment, 

smiting him with the other; for we learn from : 
the testimony, that these brilliant memorials pass- ‘ 
ed from the Emperor and reached their honored 
recipient, then the occupant of a debtors’ prison 
among strangers, and in a foreign land—thus 
adding yet another to that long sad catalogue of 
public benefactors who have stood neglected and 
impoverished in the midst of the waving har- 
vest of blessings they had bestowed upon their 
race. 


stone was soon after painfully illustrated by the 
loss, on the rock, of the ‘“‘ Winchelsea’ man-of- 
war, with nearly the whole of the crew. The next 
man who wrestled with this stubborn difficulty 
was John Rudyerd. His antecedents were not 
such as would prepare him for his critical mis- 
sion: he was a London silk-mercer. 
flinging aside his soft and shining merchandise, 


summer of 1706, with such energy and skill 
that in two more summers the light might again 
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Not only in the 


Fortune, however, while thus caressing 





THE STORY OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
(Continued from page 734.) 
The vital importance of a light on the Eddy- 


However, 


he addressed himself to his oritical work in the 


be seen shining like a star above the waves, at 
the height of ninety-two feet from the rock. 
Rudyerd’s tower was of wood, weighted at the 
base by a considerable mass of stone-work, and 
its form an elegant frustum of a cone carried up 
unbroken by any of those whimsical outworks 
which, in Winstanley’s tower, had afforded to 
the waves so many points of irritating resistance. 
But, after a spirited existence of forty-séven 
years, the wooden lighthouse of Rudyerd paid 
the penalty of its perishable material, and was 
destroyed by fire, its three tenants escaping with 
great difficulty from this second adverse element, 
and one of them dying of injuries received du- 
ring the conflagration. 

And now there steps out upon the narrow 
stage a man of real genius. This man was 
Smeaton. John Smeaton was born at Ansthorpe 
in Yorkshire, was articled to an attorney, and 
afterwards followed the business of a mathemati- 
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cal instrument maker. He was the first person 
in England who pursued the calling of a civil 
engineer, and in fact he may be said to have 
created the profession. Smeaton was resolved, 
in spite of the opposition of the authorities, that 
his tower should be entirely of stone. The ma- 
terial being decided on, form next became the 
subject of anxious consideration. And now his 
thoughts settled upon the study of Nature’s own 
noble type of strength—a grand old oak! He 
considered its spreading roots, which take such 
a broad, firm grip upon the soil of its mother 
earth: he studied the rise of its swelling base, 
which, when it attains the height of about one 
diameter, is reduced by a graceful curve concave 
to the eye, which carries it to a diameter less by 
one-third than its original base. Now, then, it 
runs up more perpendicularly in the form of a 
cylinder, and then, a preparation being required 
for the support of its spreading boughs, a renewed 
swelling of its diameter is observable. Now, 

Smeaton proceeds to reason,) were we to cut off 
the branches of our noble oak, and in that de- 
nuded state expose its bole to the assaults of 
wild waves at the base, instead of wild winds at 
the summit, we have a type of such a light- 
house column as is best adapted to endure the 
peculiar tests of its position. This is the well- 
known story of the conception of the idea of the 
Eddystone lighthouse. But Alan Stevenson, the 
distinguished engineer of the Great Skerryvore 
lighthouse, shows in one of his interesting works, 
that if the idea of his celebrated column sprung 
up in Smeaton’s mind from the fancied analogy 
of the oak, he was unconsciously led to a correct 
conclusion by following a faulty line of reason- 
ing—in other words, reasoning correctly from 
wrong premises. The difference in material 
destroys the force of the analogy. The oak 
stands the shock of winds, not only from the 
breadth of its swelling base, but by the strength 
of its fibrous texture, the elasticity and cohe- 
rence of its parts: the tower resists the assault 
of the waves by the lowness of its true centre of 
gravity, and by the weight and friction of its 
massive material. No: the great idea of the 
Eddystone could never have grown up from an 
acorn ; itsprung, Minerva-like, from the thought- 
ful brow of genius. 

If we look far back through the dim mists of 
antiquity, we shall see that very much the same 
figure as that of the Eddystone was employed by 
the ancient Egyptians to symbolize stability in 
the person of their god Pthah. Here, shorn of 
his arms and of his peculiar head-gear, stands 
Pthah, firm on his immovable basis; and here, 
deprived of its lantern, stands our modern Eddy- 
stone! Yes; Meditation took the same form when 
it labored in the mind of the old Egyptian idolator 
as he stood under his shadowy palm-tree beside 
his lotus-crowned Nile, and sought to express in 
sacred symbol his notion of abiding stability, as 
when, some three or four thousand years later, it 


wrought itself out in the practical head of 
Smeaton, when, standing on his wave-washed 
reef, he drew the outline of his future light- 
house with the shadowy pencil of thought. 

It was on the 5th of April, 1756, that Smeaton 
first stepped upon the rock and prepared for his 
coming work by cutting the surface in regular 
steps or trenches, into which the blocks of stone 
were to be dove-tailed. The first stone was laid 
on the 12th of June, 1757, and the last on the 
24th of August, 1759, completing a tower of 
sixty-eight feet in height. The structure is a 
solid mass to the height of twelve feet, and the 
blocks of stone are held together by stone jog- 
gles, dove tailed joints, and oaken tree-nails. 
That so sagacious an engineer as Smeaton should 
have arched the floors of his different stories, has 
created some surprise, as he thereby lost the 
added element of strength, which he might have 
secured by making those floors serve as tie-walls. 
His ingenuity, however, helped him out of his 
difficulty, by suggesting a mode of counteracting 
the dangerous tendency of the outward thrust of 
these arched floors. He bound the courses of 
his stonework together by belts of chain, which 
were set in grooves while in a heated state, by 
the application of hot lead, and which, on cool- 
ing, of course tightened their clasp upon the 
tower. On the 16th of October, 1759, the 
benignant light again shone out over the waters, 
a welcome gleam to the straining eye of the sea- 
man, though it was but the concentrated light of 
a few tallow candles! And after such mighty 
preparations and such a world of thought, was 
this all that science could do to light up its 
grad new sea-tower? Yes, truly: the group 
of tallow candles burnt on and did their best to 
testify of danger, until the year 1807, when 
argand burners with silvered copper reflectors 
were displayed, completely taking the shine out 
of the poor endeavoring candles. You may 
stand upon the Hoe at Plymouth, with the grand 
blue Sound spread before you, bristling with for- 
tified points and islands, with the beautiful curved 
promontory of Mount Edgecombe sweeping out 
to sea on your right, with the straight black live 
of the Breakwater boldly dividing the swells, and 
with its own little beacon telegraphing to the 
great men-of-war the road into the magnificent 
port; and when twilight slowly descends upon 
the scene, you may see the light of the Eddy- 
stone beaming like a bright star far out upon the 
sea. It was here that Smeaton used to stand 
with his telescope, when storms forbade his land- 
ing on the rocks, and watch how the seas ran up 
his trembling tower and hung for a fearful mo- 
ment suspended like a canopy at twice its height 
above its brow, completely shrouding it from his 
sight ! 









































(To be continued.) 





The humble and true teacher mects with more 
than he expects.— Penn. 
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With awful reverence and holy fear, 

My spirit, contrite, bows before the Throne, 
The still, small voice is whispering, God is near, 

And will the broken-hearted sinner own. 
Waiting in silence, His commands [ hear, 

And gather strength to serve my God alone. 


New Bedford Mercury. J. B.C. 


PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 


Every official act of the new Emperor, since 
coronation day, has vindicated his right to be 
considered a man of a different sort from his pre- 
decessor. It may have been safety, or a states- 
manlike prescience that has impelled him, but, 
thus far, he has been consistefit in his initiation 
and conduct of measures of reform, and, till he 
falters or fails, he should have the sympathy of 
Christendom. 

Two, at least, of the most important ministers 
have been removed by the Emperor, and men 
of more progressive ideas putin their stead. 
Changes not less important have been effected 
in subordinate offices; and if, as the Morning 
Post suggests, Russian officials have no con- 
stituencies to prick the sides of their intent, it 
will not be denied that the Emperor has not 
hesitated to change or choose his instruments. 

The emancipation scheme is not the only in- 
dication of the purposes and spirit of the Em- 
peror. In public and private undertakings 
throughout all Russia, there has been exhibited, 
of late, a general quickening into life. The 
latest German papers bring us news of an Im- 
perial ukase for the formation of a new commer- 
cial association, called the Trans-Caspian, with 
a capital of 2,000,000 rubles, which is to extend 
its operations into Persia and Central Asia; and 
which, under the charge of M. Kokoreff, one of 
the wealthiest and best educated merchants of 
Moscow, cannot fail to bring into Russian hands 
the lion’s share of the Asian trade, and con- 
duce to the growth and prosperity of the coun- 
try. 

The Emperor’s concessions to the Polish na- 
tion indicate that he is not another Nicholas. 
His re-organization of the post-office, for which 
purpose a special commission has been appoint- 
ed; his reduction by one-half of the high price 
of tuition at the so called circuit and government 
schools ; and, more than anything else, his estab- 
lishment, throughout the entire empire, of ele- 
mentary schools, hitherto unknown in Russia, all 
point to Alexander asa man possessed of the most 

liberal ideas, and compel the conviction that this 
initiation of the serf-reform is not a mere “ going 
through the motions,” or a sop tothe Russian 
Cerberus, but the commencement of a deliberate- 
ly adopted plan by which the Emperor Alexander 
desires to advance civilization throughout his 
dominions, and signalize his reign.— NV. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 





THE REAPERS. 


Arouse thee, faint hearted ! what fearest, 
That thou goest not forth with the day, 

But, sitting all listlessly, hearest, 
Unheeding, the harvester’s lay ? 

The sun is far up o’er the hill-top, 
The reapers are out on the plain, 

And the strong and brave-hearted are filling 
Their garners with ripe yellow grain. 


The dew has gone up from the clover, 
The morning is waning apace, 

The days of the summer are over, 
And winter will autumn displace. 

Then why art not out in the valleys, 
And working with hearty good will, 

To gather thy share of the harvest, 
Thy garner with plenty to fill? 


“T sit in my place all the morning, 
Because, when I went to the plain, 

In the first early gray of the dawning, 
And looked on the far waving grain, 

I saw, in its midst, sturdy reapers, 
With arms that were steady and true, 

Whose sickles went flashing before them, 
Like sunbeams enamelled with dew. 






“ And strong as the warriors of olden, 
They stood in the midst of their sheaves, 
While before them the harvest’s deep golden 
Swept down like the wind-shaken leaves ; 
And I knew ’twas a useless endeavor 
For me to go forth to the plain— 
The weak have no place in the harvest, 
No share in the treasures of grain. 


“ They would laugh me to scorn, they would jeer me, 
Those men, in the might of their pride ; 
I know all my weakness, and fear me 
To seek for a place at their side. 
And so I have staid in my dwelling, 
While the dew has gone up from the plain; 
For I have no place in the harvest, 
No share in the treasures of grain.” 


Woe betide thee ! thou weak and faint-hearted, 
That goest not forth to the field; 
For, behold when the day is departed, 
What fruit will thy fearfulness yield ? 
And what if thy arm be not strongest,— 
Wilt therefore sit idly and pine, 
Neglecting to use what is given, 
And wasting e’en that which is thine ? 


Go forth to thy work, idle dreamer ! 
There is room in the harvest for all ; 
And if thine be the work of the gleaner, 

Gather carefully that which may fall. 
So shalt thou have place at the harvest, 
A share of its treasures be thine, 
And ¢e’en if thy share be the smallest, 
Still, let not thy spirit repine. 





SILENT WORSHIP. 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Thus truly sang the King of bards, sublime; 
He, peerless formed to build the lofty rhyme. 

Forth from the glory of His heavenly state, 

The King of Kings, Eternal, Uncreate, 

Speaks to His children on the shores of time, 
Burthened with sorrow, suffering and crime, 
“ Be still and know that God alone is great.” 


For the labor of each one is needed, 
The weakest as well as the strong, 
And the chorus of no one unheeded 
In the swell of the harvester’s song. 
O. M. Buss. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian InTeLLiceNcs.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 17th inst. 


Great Britary.—The Agamemnon and Valorous 
had returned to Queenstown. The final break in the 
telegraph cable occurred near the stern of the Aga- 
memnon, after 146 miles had been paid out from that 
vessel. The cause was unknown, the strain on it at 
the time being but slight. The electric instruments 
were injured by the heavy rolling of the ship. After 
the breaking of the cable, the Agamemnon returned 
to the mid-ocean rendezvous, and cruised about for 
five days in search of the Niagara. On reachiug 
Queenstown, it was resolved to lay in a supply of coal, 
and start again on the 17th for a final attempt, there 
being still left, on the two ships, 2,500 miles of the 
cable. 

The Queen has accepted an invitation to visit the 
French Emperor at Cherbourg, on the 4th of next 
month. 

The bill for changing the government of India, 
passed the House of Commons on the 8th. A bill to 
establish a regular government over the western part 
of British America, including Frazer river, under the 
name of New Caledonia, was under consideration. 
The instructions from the Secretary of the Colonies 
to Gov. Douglas, at Vancouver’s Island, direct him to 
oppose no obstacle to the resort of Americans and 
other foreigners to the gold mines, so long as they 
submit, in common with British subjects, to the au- 
thority of the British government, and conform to the 
police regulations established by the Governor. He 


is warned of the necessity of caution and delicacy in 
dealing with the manifold questions of international 
relationship which must arise from such an influx 
of Americans, in order to avoid serious difficulties. 
The House of Lords, on the 12th, passed the bill 
allowing the House of Commons to admit Jews as 


members, together with the reasons of that House for 
objecting to the bill of the Commons on the subject. 
The Earl of Malmesbury had announced in the House 
of Lords that the government intended to remove from 
the Cuban waters the squadron now stationed there, 
but had no intention of discontinuing the hJockade 
of the African coast. A resolution declaring it ex- 
pedient to discontinue the practice of authorizing 
vessels of war to visit and search vessels under foreign 
flags, with a view of suppressing the slave trade, had 
been introduced in the House of Commons, but not 
decided. A member of the government stated that it 
bad proposed to France the establishment of a com- 
mission on the spot to inquire into the system of emi- 
gration lately established by that power. 

Tne Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had memo- 
rialized the government to protect British rights in 
the matter of the forced loan in Mexico. 


Sparin.—An expedition to consist of 10,000 men was 
preparing in Spain, to proceed to Mexico and demand 
satisfaction for grievances still unredressed. 


Avstria.—A great conspiracy is said to have been 
discovered, having for its object a general rising and 
revolution among the Sclavonic population of Galicia, 
Bohemia and Moravia. Numerous arrests have been 
made of persons charged with participation in the 
plot. 


Hanover.—It is stated that notice had been given 
by the government of the United States, that when 
the present treaty of commerce between the two coun- 
tries should expire, on the 15th inst. the United States 
did not intend to renew it, so long as Hanover persists 
in levying, at Stade, dues which the former considers 
illegal. It was reported, that after that date, Ameri- 
can vessels would resist payment of those dues. 


REVIEW. 


Russ1a.—An insurrection of the peasants had broken 
out in Esthonia, and several landed proprietors had 
been forced tu take refuge in Revel. Serfdom proper 
was abolished in that province, it is stated, more than 
40 years ago, and the present emancipation measures 
do not affect it. The peasants now claim free posses- 
sion of the land which they hold on hereditary ten- 
ure from the nobility. 

Official committees for facilitating the emancipation 
of the serfs have been formed in thirty-eight of the 
Russian provinces, containing nearly 10,000,000 serfe, 

DenmarK.—The dispute with Germany relative to 
the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg continues un- 
settled. The German Diet lately fixed a certain 
period which it would allow Denmark for considera- 
tion, after which, if the concessions demanded were 
not made, the Duchies would be occupied by federal 
troops. The reply of Denmark was understood to 
be conciliatory, but had not been made public. Should 
war occur, it was supposed Sweden would intervene 
on behalf of Denmark. 

Iraty.—The Criminal Court of Catania, Sicily, on 
the 14th ult., passed sentence on thirty persons accus- 
ed of wishing to change the Neapolitan government. 
Six were condemned to the galleys for long periods; 
one to 28 years of penal servitude. 

AraBla.—On the 15th ult., the Mohomedans of 
Jeddah rose upon the Christians, and murdered 
twenty of them, including the English and French 
Consuls. Twenty-six Christians were rescued by a 
British steamer, and taken to Suez. None remained 
in the place. Three British men-of-war have been 
ordered thither. The Turkish government was taking 
measures to punish the outrage. 

Inp1a.—The Calcutta mail of the 4th ult. had reached 
England. Gen. Campbell was at Futtyghur. The 
Calpee rebels were marching on Gwalior, and had 
defeated the troops of the Maharajah Scindia, near 
that place. The rebels were again troublesome in 
Central India, re-occupying many forts from which 
they had been driven. 

Cuma.—The allied fleet was at anchor at the mouth 
of the Peiho river on the 29th of 4th month, Six days 
had been allowed fora reply to the demands of the 
plenipotentiaries, and the time having expired, a 
steamer had taken two gun-boats and 160 sappers, to 
the Peiho. Two French gun-boats had passed over 
the bar, but two English boats stuck fast. The Eng- 
lish and French admirals were in the Gulf of Pecheele. 
and it was supposed an attack would soon be made on 
the forts at the mouth of the river. 

Mexico.—Zuloaga is reported to have abandoned 
the City of Mexico. San Luis Potosi has been cap- 
tured by the constitutionalists. The liberals were 
about to unite against Zuloaga. 

Domestic.—The Kansas Herald states that Calhoun 
has issued certificates of election to all those elected 
under the Lecompton constitution. The free State 
members from Leavenworth will also receive certifi- 
cates, giving that party a majority in both branches 
of the Legislature. Tbe returns for State officers will 
be made to the Legislature, in whose hands the whole 
subject rests. 

A law has been enacted in New Hampshire forbid- 
ding the sale in that State, by inhabitants of any 
other State, of any goods, wares or merchandise, whole 
or by samples or otherwise, under a penalty of not less 
than 50 nor more than 200 dollars. 

An attempt is making to employ steam in propelling 
boats on the Erie Canal; a steam canal boat having 
recently left Buffalo for New York. Should the ex- 
periment succeed, it will enable canals to compete 
more successfully with railroads, the superior rapidity 
of transportation by the latter mode at present coun- 
terbalancing to some extent the greater cheapness of 
the former. 








